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A POLITICAL SCIENTIST LOOKS AT THE 
RELATIONSHIP OF GOVERNMENT AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


JEROME G. KERWIN, Ph.D., LL.D.! 


The trouble with the question of state and federal aid to 
private schools is that unlike most questions, to which it 
is said there are always two sides, there are two sides to 
each of its many angles. In addition, the emotions of re- 
ligious groups have been aroused to a high fever pitch by 
the public discussion of the problem. Under these circum- 
stances it is difficult for the average citizen to distinguish 
clearly the various phases of the issues involved. No one 
can deny the urgency of a rational decision, not alone from 
the point of view of education but from the point of view 
of public policy. It would indeed be a great tragedy if this 
pressing question should become involved in the bitter re- 
ligious hatreds that have so bedeviled our western world 
for 400 years. Responsible citizens, therefore, must discuss 
this question with the utmost prudence and objectivity. 

We may consider the problem of public financial aid to 
the private schools under five headings. (1) The value of 
religion in education; (2) the necessity for aid; (3) finan- 
cial aid as a public policy; (4) the administrative problem 
of financial aid; (5) the problem in its relation to the sep- 
aration of church and state considered historically and con- 
stitutionally. 

It needs not my saying that within the brief confines of 
this paper many pertinent details must be omitted. This is 
only an attempt at outlining the main issues and at pointing 
out the general path to a settlement. 

(1) The value of religion in education. With the excep- 
tion of those among our citizens who are hostile to religion 
or who are indifferent there is a fair amount of agreement 
that one day a week of formal instruction in religion or 
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home training are both insufficient. Educators, both lay 
and religious, have considered this matter extensively in 
recent years. Catholics have always considered religion 
an integral part of education. In agreement with them 
have been Lutherans, many Episcopalians, and a few other 
Protestant groups. Orthodox and many conservative Jews 
have set up special schools for religious education. The 
larger body of Protestants and Jews have relied mainly 
upon the Sunday or Sabbath school for religious instruction 
of the young. Now, however, the feeling has become gen- 
eral among almost all groups that religious education must 
in some way be tied in with general education. Many 
Protestants feel that some kind of a general religious course 
offensive to no group might be formulated and introduced 
into the public school curriculum. How an effective course 
in religion offensive to no group may be composed is, it goes 
without saying, a problem of the first magnitude. In view 
of the recent attitude of the U. S. Supreme Court on the 
relationship between religion and public education it is diffi- 
cult to understand how such a course might be introduced 
into the public school curriculum, granted that it might be 
formulated. Released time in its various forms represents 
still another effort to solve the problem of religious educa- 
tion to the satisfaction of all groups. Here, however, the 
legal confusion caused by the McCollum decision has prac- 
tically taken the life out of the released time method and 
wherever it is continued it operates under the uncertainty 
of a legal cloud. The need for formal education, therefore, 
is generally accepted and recognized by religious groups. 
It would seem that those groups that have gone ahead at 
considerable sacrifice in establishing their own schools have 
been justified as judged by the recent awakening of edu- 
cators to the need of religion in education. 

(2) The necessity for aid to private schools. The fact 
that the cost of education has risen sharply in the last decade 
is indisputable. Education constitutes the largest item in 
every municipal budget in the land. This is all to our credit, 
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indicating as it does the high value we place as a people 
upon the training of our youth. Private education has felt 
the growing burden to the same extent as public education. 
But for private education, in many cases, the growing cost 
has posed itself as a grave problem of survival which affects 
all grades of schooling from kindergarten to university. 
Since in this country there is a general recognition of the 
great value of the private school, both secular and church- 
affiliated, the question of the continued existence of the 
private school should be a matter of gravest concern to every 
citizen. A great deal of whistling in the dark goes on among 
private school educators who shy away from public funds. 
They believe that somehow or other they may be able to 
maintain themselves—this is frequently the case with offi- 
cials of privately endowed colleges and universities. It is 
true that the larger of these, such as Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale, the University of Chicago, and others, do not feel the 
pinch immediately. Yet the salary scales offered by public 
institutions year by year become exceedingly more attrac- 
tive to the faculties of private institutions, and with 
abundant federal aid in the offing for the public institutions 
of higher learning this situation is more than likely to in- 
crease, even to the extent of wiping out the much-vaunted 
psychic advantages of teaching at the larger private institu- 
tions. The private schools may find some means of sus- 
taining themselves, but the financial burdens will be fatal 
to many a valued institution. Primary schools which do not 
have the support of loyal alumni are bound to find the 
burden of financial support extraordinarily great. It is at 
this level of education, too, when the need for religious 
training is greatest. If for the common welfare both re- 
ligious education and the private school are essential, then 
the question of the salvation of the private school, religious 
and secular, becomes a matter of public concern in which 
all responsible citizens have a vital interest. 

(3) Financial aid as a public policy. Putting aside for 
the moment the question of separation of church and state 
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as an historical and constitutional problem, what of finan- 
cial aid to church-affiliated schools as a question of public 
policy? Since the states of the Union are prohibited by con- 
stitutional provision from aiding the religious schools di- 
rectly, the proponents of financial aid look to the federal 
government. As in other matters involving federal action 
one encounters at once the question of states’ rights versus 
federal centralization. This battle has been waged since 
the Civil War and particularly since the administration of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. Not the abstract question 
of state versus federal control has lurked behind this battle, 
but the inability of the states adequately to finance the 
social services which a rapidly growing democratic society 
demanded. - Federal aid could mean increasing control of 
private education, but this need not inevitably be the case. 
Today we have numerous examples of state-federal cooper- 
ation in social services and in other lines without any over- 
whelming control by the central government. This is, how- 
ever, a question which cannot be answered with definiteness, 
for as in most other things of public import in a democratic 
society it depends upon what the public will permit. Some 
of our Catholic brethren may find it difficult to reconcile 
their approval of federal aid for our schools with their 
violent opposition to federal action in other social fields. 

It is said also in connection with federal aid or any kind 
of public assistance that when any support is given more 
and more will be asked for. A new kind of pork-barrel 
legislation is envisaged by people who raise this objection; 
it might be called the religious-affiliated pork-barrel. It is 
argued that this will get the churches more and more en- 
meshed in politics to the detriment of both church and state. 
This is in the realm of the possible, and much would depend 
upon the wisdom of churchmen and legislators alike. A 
danger lurks here, but a danger lurks in every grant of 
power or of aid. In all such cases we have to measure the 
values to be served and the necessities to be met against the 
possible abuses that may arise. No one would contend that 
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the federal government should remove itself from the im- 
portant task of improvement of our harbors and river high- 
ways simply because of the pork-barrel associated with 
river and harbor legislation. It is well to recognize frankly 
the danger inherent in federal aid to schools, but one would 
have to be a seer to predict with any certainty that the 
danger would be realized. 

(4) The administrative problems of federal aid. Here 
will have to be faced the method of granting aid, the extent 
of that aid—that is, what will be covered, what controls the 
federal government will have, what machinery will be 
erected for disbursing the funds and administering the act. 
While important, these problems hinge mainly, of course, 
on the acceptance of the federal aid principle. Enough 
administrative experience in federal aid along many lines 
has already been built up to point out the correct techniques. 
The main dispute, as we know, centers about the auxiliary 
services to be covered. Shall federal aid cover textbooks, 
lunches, transportation, health inspection? Some of these 
are already covered by public funds. 

(5) The problem considered in its relation to the doctrine 
of the separation of church and state: first, historically. 
This problem has been ably considered already by the two 
Jesuits, Fr. Wilfrid Parsons and Fr. Robert C. Hartnett, 
in separate works. Many works by non-Catholic scholars 
have appeared in recent years. It is true that early educa- 
tion in this land was a church-affiliated affair, but by the 
time of the framing of the Constitution the full effects of 
the Enlightenment had been felt in this country, vastly 
influencing early American leaders such as Paine, Franklin, 
Madison, Jefferson, and others. These leaders following the 
naturalism of the Deists would normally push the doctrine 
of separation to its extremes—as Jefferson, for instance, 
who, when president, refused to call upon the nation by 
public proclamation to give thanks to God. These leaders 
carried with them large numbers of people ignorant of any 
philosophy who were rejecting the leadership of their min- 
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isters. In the South the predominant Episcopal Church had 
been discredited because of its tie-up with the Church of 
England; in the North the leadership of an arrogant Cal- 
vinism was fast losing its influence. This is not to say that 
religion had lost its influence, for evangelical protestantism 
was beginning to enjoy a popularity which made it so influ- 
ential in early American life. Baptists, Quakers, and later 
Methodists were successfully bidding for large masses of 
people with an emotional religion—both pietistic and revo- 
lutionary (revolutionary in the sense of rejection of the 
older churches and their greater emphasis on reason). The 
Baptists and Quakers, having been persecuted by the older 
churches through state authorities, and the Methodists, 
frowned upon, looked with hostility and aversion upon any 
tie-up between state and church, particularly a state con- 
trolled by the leaders of the older churches. The evangeli- 
cals naturally threw their support behind the Deists. Despite 
this, however, religion found recognition in many forms in 
the new state—through tax support, through legal recogni- 
tion of sabbath observance, through religious exercises at © 
most public functions, and through the qualifications for 
public office. Separation meant to no one hostility of the 
state to the church, and from a fair reading of the first 
amendment it would seem that the framers definitely had 
in mind that Congress could not recognize any church as a 
state church. The difficulty of determining the meaning of 
this ‘’'mendment in relation to public education lies in the 
state of education at the time. Education was not generally 
public in our sense, and in such places as it was established 
it was community controlled and supported. No relation- 
ship between the federal government and education was 
conceived of. It should be noted, however, that Bible study 
and the study of religion were not unknown in community 
supported schools. As a matter of fact, while the country 
was predominantly Protestant, religion had a place in pub- 
licly supported schools. The change comes with the increase 
in the Catholic population and the establishment of Catholic 
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schools. The possibility of a demand for public support of 
Catholic schools on the grpund that the public schools taught 
a watered-down version of Protestantism led Protestant 
leaders to carry on their successful fight for constitutional 
amendments forbidding the states to use public funds for 
private schools. It also had the effect of eliminating over 
the years in most places all semblance of religious teaching 
in the public schools. A good case can be made, historically, 
for the association of religion and education and public sup- 
port of the same, but opponents of federal aid can also put 
forward a plausible argument, quite convincing from their 
own point of view. 

The historical argument on the separation of church and 
state and its relation to the legality of federal aid can be 
swept aside by any lawyer who wishes to take refuge in 
the so-called progressive or sociological school of law. And 
most lawyers before the U. 8S. Supreme Court have at vari- 
ous times and for various reasons used both the historical 
and the progressive approach. All parts of the Constitution 
do not lend themselves to historical interpretation. For 
instance, to interpret the interstate commerce clause as the 
framers of the Constitution had it in mind would have long 
ago tied the federal government in a knot in dealing with 
modern industrialism. On the other hand, it was a sad day 
for civil liberties in this country when the Supreme Court 
decided against an historical interpretation of the 14th 
amendment on due process. Almost all schools of legal 
thought now talk of the Constitution as a living document 
adaptable to new times and changed conditions. It is also 
true that some parts of the Constitution are so undeniably 
clear that several interpretations are not possible—such as 
the terms of office of president and congressmen. Is the 
first amendment equally clear—Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion? It would seem to 
be clear enough, but opponents of federal aid say that giving 
aid to parochial schools, the larger number of which are 
Catholic, tends in this direction. 
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To me it would seem to be a better defense of the Catholic 
position to adopt the progressive idea of law—which the 
Supreme Court makes use of most frequently—and to say 
that we grant that conditions have changed, but changed 
in such a way as to make necessary aid to private schools. 
Whatever one might say, this is still a religious nation, 
whether by the inheritance or actual practice—few envisage 
that form of separation of church and state until recently 
_ practiced in France. Religion is respected. In scores of 
ways we publicly recognize it. We must build our case before 
courts, legislators, and people on the following: 


(1) The value of private education—and its possible ex- 
tinction without aid. 

(2) The value of religion in education—now so generally 
recognized by educators. 

(3) The matter of plain justice for every American child. 

(4) The grave danger confronting the religion of the 
young today. 

The above should be accompanied by the largest 
amount of factual material available. Cases 
before the Supreme Court are not always de- 
cided solely on points of law. Some years ago 
two enterprising lawyers sought to establish 
the legality of the limitation by the states of 
working hours for women in industry. They put 
into two large volumes in preparing their case 
all the obtainable factual material showing the 
deleterious effects on women of long hours of 
working. The Court specifically took notice of 
the factual material and reversed its earlier 
stand on the question. 

(5) A renewed and vigorously restated Catholic view on 
the relation of church and state—for much justifiable 
suspicion has been aroused by some statements of 
our position. 


Little headway will be made if we try to “out-Oxnam 
Oxnam.” It will at times be a case of keeping our heads 
when all about us are losing theirs and blaming it on us, to 
paraphrase Kipling. The battle will be won if we can se- 
cure the cooperation of leaders in the fields of law and edu- 
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cation and religion. We must try counsel, conference, co- 
operation, and compromise. We cannot win the battle alone. 
The extreme caution now so often shown in dealing with 
non-Catholics does harm to our cause. The efforts put forth 
to keep our priests from association with ministers and 
rabbis in joint consideration of any problem will prejudice 
every attempt to settle this and other questions in which 
we have a vital interest. 

The McCollum decision settled nothing. It may well turn 
out to be one of those decisions which even sitting Justices 
on the Supreme Court will regret. It went too far for most 
people in the opponents’ camp. It will lead to a series of 
cases which will entangle the Court in hopeless confusion. 
The time is now ripe for laying the groundwork for a sane 
agreement among all fair-minded Americans on what our 
tradition and our fundamental law permit. The struggle 
may not be won in a day, and infinite patience and tact are 
prerequisites for success. In another day people may say 
that our victory preserved sound American tradition. 





PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY — 


RT. REV. EDWARD G. Murray, D.D.! 


The moral obligations of the leaders of society have long 
been stressed by moralists. Even prior to Los Alamos the 
ethical imperatives which attach to knowledge and power 
were understood by thoughtful men. The fact of nuclear 
fission served only to underline for the scientist and to make 
plain to the rest of the world the profound problems that 
must be faced and solved by the leaders in one specialized 
province of knowledge. These problems are in the truest 
sense of the word moral problems, with all their implica- 
tions of pressures operative upon the individual conscience. 
That no one may submerge his individual conscience in a 
mass conscience is a principle that we have tried to establish 
within international jurisprudence. This principle obviously 
cannot be limited in its application. If it is valid, it applies 
equally to the military leader and the political leader, to 
the jurist and the scientist, the educator and the economist, 
and to all others who must work under the weight of re- 
sponsibilities which they discharge as individuals, yet which 
are theirs ultimately for the well-being of society. 

A sense of responsibility has always been present within 
the traditional professions, and exists too in those other 
fields of interest which in recent years have acquired pro- 
fessional status, as e.g., engineering and business. It is 
important to note that within all these fields there have been 
in recent years many minds preoccupied with the relative 
narrowness of the area to which the possibility of each pro- 
fession extends itself. This has been a fruitful discontent 
in many ways. It has tended to draw together leaders in 
various fields who think alike by means of informal gather- 
ings and correspondence. This relationship exists now 
largely on the teaching level. Last Spring this unity of 


- 1 Rector, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 
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concern was formalized in a conference held at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania, under the title of “Inter-Professions 
Conference on Education for Professional Responsibility.” 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York undertook the spon- 
sorship of the conference.’ 

The Foreword of the Proceedings sets forth the aim of 
the Conference—“for the interchange of experience and 
ideas by teachers in schools of divinity, medicine, law, engi- 
neering and business. The Conference was planned because 
it had become increasingly clear that the major problems of 
professional education are common to all professions and 
that unusual opportunities for fruitful discussion of these 
problems are provided by the variety of experience of teach- 
ers in different professions.” ; 

The Conference was several years in the planning stage. 
The Planning Committee, under the Chairmanship of Elliot 
Dunlap Smith, Provost of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, canvassed the various professions to discover which 
speakers and chairman would be most likely to bring semi- 
nal ideas before the Conference. Only 100 were invited 
to the Conference in order that the group might be small 
enough to allow for active discussion. 

Each of the three day long sessions of the Conference had 
its own theme. These themes were: 1. The Objectives of 
Professional Education. 2. Content and Method in Profes- 
sional Education. 3. Social and Humanistic Aspects of Pro- 
fessional Education. It was intended that each of the three 
sessions should restrict itself to the theme appointed. This 
proved in practice not to be the case. The question of ob- 
jectives kept recurring at every session and in the discussion 
of almost every paper. Correspondingly the session on the 
objectives of professional education aroused the greatest 
amount of discussion and, if a personal opinion be ventured, 
arrived at the most fruitful results. 

Dean David of the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 


a A report of the Proceedings of the Conference has recently been published by the 
Carnegie Press, Pittsburgh. 
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tration, in his opening remarks as chairman of the first ses- 
sion, termed the conference part of the general process of 
reappraisal of education—of its functions and the appro- 
priate ways for carrying out these functions. ‘We [must] 
remember that education has to do with individuals each 
of whom is on a continuous voyage. Education is not fur- 
nished by schools alone, and each individual in any school 
has come from some place and is bound for somewhere else. 
It would seem to me that our job here for three days is per- 
haps to see what professional education is, and how it fits 
in with the plans for this ‘continuous voyage.’ ” 

It would be a real happiness here to summarize the 18 
papers of the Conference and some of the more memorable 
discussions. Within the limits of space this is not possible. 
A few of the more interesting or challenging observations 
of the Conference is all that this paper can supply. 

Professor Fuller of Harvard Law School restated well 
the problem of objectives—‘“In all the lay callings—we are 
training men to make a good living for themselves but we 
are not, it is said, doing enough to train them to advance 
the Good Life for all men. 

“Deeply as we may agree with this criticism, there arises 
the practical question of what to do about it. The problem 
of social and public responsibility has deep roots that strike 
to the most intimate moral decisions a man may be called 
upon to make. 

“Merely telling students that they have undefined social 
responsibilities will accomplish little. Moral exhortation 
without content or direction is a futile thing. Indulged in 
widely enough it is certain to arouse an irritation that will 
defeat its own end.” 

Professor Fuller’s solution is ‘a return to the Socratic 
conception that men find virtue best not through faith or 
exhortation, but through understanding.” It is something 
worth noting, and in no carping sense, that the “good 
pagan” philosopher is seriously proposed as the one who 
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can bring solution to the problems of the twentieth Chris- 
tian century. 

The speakers representing engineering and medicine 
made memorable, if somewhat pessimistic, contributions to 
the session on objectives. 

One of the themes returned to most frequently was that 
lagging philosophy had been outdistanced by science, very 
much in a hurry to make its contribution to society. In the 
field of engineering education in particular very much 
thought has been given to the problems of integration of 
the specialized knowledge of science into the general cul- 
ture of that “good citizen” which the scientist must be. 
President Compton as chairman of one of the sessions un- 
derlined the profound seriousness with which the schools 
of engineering are seeking for an underlying harmony, if 
not unity between their professional objectives and the 
objectives of society as a whole. 

If as Henry Adams said in his “Education” there is a 
basic conflict for loyalties between science and transcen- 
dental truth, or as he phrased it, between the Dynamo, sym- 
bol of the present, and the Virgin, symbol of the religious 
orientation of the 13th century, it did not appear that this 
conflict was welcomed by those who spoke for science. Their 
dissatisfaction was rather with those means, acceptable 
within the framework of their present traditions, whereby 
they were attempting to reach a harmony or unity of truth. 
The Dynamo and the Virgin both have a place within that 
unity. 

President Harry S. Rogers of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute in his paper and in the discussion which followed 
set forth the attitude of skepticism relative to the methods 
and achievements of general education which he asserted 
was general among the engineering profession. This skep- 
ticism does not stem from a fundamental disagreement in 
objectives. To quote, “The distinguishing purpose of gen- 
eral education in contrast to technical education, seems to 
be to control personal behavior and group effort in such a 
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manner that men may cooperatively work out their lives in 
a complex and interdependent society.” In a study made in 
1940 by a representative committee of education in the field 
of engineering the following broad aims for humanistic- 
social studies were agreed upon: 
1. Understanding of the evolution of society. 
2. Ability to make critical analyses in and arrive at in- 
telligent opinions about social and economic problems. 
3. Ability to organize thoughts logically and to express 
oneself lucidly and convincingly. 
4, Acquaintance with some of the great masterpieces of 
literature. 
5. Development of moral, ethical, and social concepts. 
6. Attainment of interest and pleasure in these pursuits.* 


It would be difficult to take exception to these objectives 
when one considers that coupled with them must go the 
mastery of a discipline which from year to year grows more 
complex, and more important in its social implications. 

President Rogers went on to state that the engineer could 
readily understand and adopt the realism and rationalism 
responsible for the development of the social sciences. 
“When, however, we come to the study of the subjective 
aspects of the humanistic social field and the appraisal of 
values as differentiated from the weighing of quantitative 
facts, the engineer finds little guidance for responsible citi- 
zenship in the typical courses of general education.” 

It is disheartening to all those interested in education to 
see such a grasp of a problem coupled with a confession that 
the problem to date defies solution. We can derive at best 
a partial satisfaction from it, partial because by far the 
greater amount of engineering education is offered under 
auspices that are non-sectarian, and ‘hence with the same 
reaction to the problem; satisfaction, in so far as we in our 
professional schools of engineering, or whatever, do offer 
as part of the curriculum the integration which is needed. 
The engineer has a great part to play in our life and culture 


‘3 Report of Aims and Scope of Engintering Curricula—Journal of Engineering 
Education, January, 1940. 
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today, and we have a great stake not merely in his profes- 
sional competence but in his scheme of values. 

The speaker for the medical profession, Dr. Homer Smith, 
of New York University, made some observations which 
were of considerable interest. Dr. Smith spoke in a familiar 
pattern of completely secular thinking. He stated, “The 
first lesson of Science is that every man must be free to 
inquire into the cosmos in his own way, and the second 
lesson is that he must avoid all a priori certitudes. The 
third lesson of science is that in addition to there being no 
a priori certitudes none has been discovered a posteriori. 
Scientific truth is spelled with a lower case t. No scientist 
ever permanently makes up his mind on any subject, which 
is why science is ever achieving new victories. And beyond 
the boundaries of scientific knowledge there is only the 
unknown, about which we know absolutely nothing. 

“Tt is a corollary of the statement that science recognizes 
neither a priori or a posteriori certitudes, that she recog- 
nizes no Values in upper case type. I want to emphasize 
that by Values I mean pretty much the same thing as you 
mean. What were the Values that our grandfathers spelled 
with capital letters? Truth was one of them. That unique 
kind of certitude called Inspiration or Revealed Truth, which 
did so much to shape our occidental culture began to crumble 
in the eighteenth century and by the end of the nineteenth 
century lay in ruins. With Revealed Truth went Faith. 
Another Victorian Value was Natural Law. And then 
there was Love. Our forefathers also believed in something 
called Progress. A contemporary Swedish writer, Séder- 
berg, has one of his characters say ‘I believe in the lust of 
the flesh and the incurable loneliness of the soul.’ I am 
inclined to affirm this epitome.” 

It was one of the great moments of the Conference to 
witness after the conclusion of Dr. Smith’s paper the num- 
ber of doctors who rose to dissociate themselves from his 
pleading. They appeared to constitute the great majority 
of those present whose interest was in the field of medicine. 
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It would, I think, be fair to say that such a witness to Values, 
or what we call the supernatural, would not have been likely 
a score of years ago. : 

A lively and lengthy discussion from the floor did not 
seem to content the members of the Conference. That eve- 
ning, the summation of the day’s session, given by Professor 
Theodore M. Greene, of the Department of Philosophy at 
Yale, devoted itself in greatest measure to Dr. Smith’s 
paper. Professor Greene, although not a member of any of 
the professions represented was a happy choice. He spoke 
movingly and lucidly on his convictions. As he put it, he 
would stand halfway between the Catholic viewpoint and 
that of Dr. Smith. It seemed to most of his hearers, and the 
same thought comes on reading his paper that his position 
is somewhat more distant from Dr. Smith’s than from the 
Catholic position. His paper cries for quotation, but only 
a few sentences must suffice: “All search for truths with a 
small t, including the scientist’s empirical search for sci- 
entific truths seems to me necessarily to presuppose (a) an 
objective reality with a character of its own (whether this 
character be referred to as ‘Natural Law’ or as regularity 
or repetitive sequences) and therefore (b) the meaningful- 
ness of the concept of Truth, with a capital T, as our ultimate 
point of reference. My argument would be that we can 
talk meaningfully about relative truths only if we contrast 
them with absolute Truth. I would then extend this argu- 
ment beyond the ‘scientific’ (in the narrower sense) ex- 
planation of the physical world to include man’s search for 
Justice, for Love, for Beauty and for Holiness. My re- 
sultant conception of human life and human nature differs 
considerably from that of Professor Smith. In company 
with a host of able and honest inquirers, I believe firmly (as 
a moral certitude, not as a provable certainty) in the essen- 
tial dignity of man. I recognize the ‘lust of the flesh,’ but 
I believe that this lust can be transformed without loss and 
with immeasurable gain, into deep human affection and 
respect. 
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“I recognize the ‘loneliness’ of the soul, but I do not 
believe that it is an incurable loneliness.- For I am pro- 
foundly impressed by the witness of sincerely and intelli- 
gently religious folk, the saints and prophets of the great 
religions, that man can encounter a Deity and find in that 
Deity a source of understanding and comfort.” , 

As can be seen, Dr. Smith and Dr. Greene dealt with ulti- 
mate values in their talks. So great was the interest 
aroused that the conversation for the next day centered in 
good measure on the varying points of view with regard to 
ultimate objectives in life, as well as in the professions. 
Since the members of the Conference were encouraged to 
mingle with those of professions other than their own, there 
was much thoughtful talk and expression of regret that the 
schema of Conference did not allow further discussion of 
the question. On the evening of the second day, a welcomed 
break with the schema made it possible to have a panel dis- 
cussion of Values. Fr. John Courtney Murray, S.J., of 
Woodstock, and Professors Smith and Greene stated their 
various positions and engaged in debate of the most irenic 
and penetrating sort for several hours. Although this was 
extra-curricular, and came after a day in which seven and 
one-half hours had been spent in conferences, to everyone 
present it was the highest moment of the Conference. It 
is to be regretted that some account of this does not appear 
in the report of the Proceedings. Fr. Murray, although 
unscheduled, will surely be bracketed with Elliot Smith, 
Dr. Homer Smith, and Professor Greene as the best-remem- 
bered participants in the Conference. 

In the session on content and method in professional 
education the speakers took their cue from the title of the 
paper by Professor Culliton of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, “The Question That 
Has Not Been Asked Cannot Be Answered.” The entire 
emphasis was on the content of professional education being 
such as to give relevancy to the problems not yet foreseen. 
This is sought after by such means as the case method in 
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business and law, the clinic in medicine, the pastoral prob- 
lem in the divinity school, and the professional problem in 
the engineering school. All have the common note that 
something concrete is put before the student and from the 
study of this concrete case he comes himself to an under- 
standing of the complexus of principles whereby it is solved. 
Had these principles been given discreetly, with the student 
playing a passive rather than an active role in their elabora- 
tion, he would have been less likely to retain in face of a new 
concrete situation the principles needed to solve it. 

One does not attempt then in professional education as 
seen by the members of this panel merely to cram the stu- 
dent with facts and principles and current procedures; the 
student must learn to use fundamental principles in dealing 
with situations that are new to him and also teach him how 
to continue to learn throughout his life. By this procedure 
the student does more of the work in the learning process, 
and the teacher does less of his thinking for him. This is 
a method of education whose effectiveness depends largely 
upon the teacher eschewing the magisterial role, and be- 
coming each- year a fellow searcher with the student. For 
this reason and others its acceptance is not universal. If 
the thinking at the Conference is the “wave of the future” 
in professional education, it will eventually have universal 
adoption. 

The third session had memorable papers from the Session 
Chairman, Dean Vanderbilt of the School of Law, New York 
University, and from the summarist of the Conference, 
Elliot Dunlap Smith. 

Dean Vanderbilt spoke of the contribution to citizenship 
which responsible professional men could make. First, they 
can be leaders of public opinion. Every individual counts. 
“There is no power in all the forces of darkness to blot out 
the light of one small candle.” Leadership of opinion in- 
cludes likewise a willingness to assume responsibility. 
Second, the professional man should assume some degree 
of responsibility for party management. Thirdly, he must 
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be willing to assume the rigors of public officeholding. 
Many professional men with the very best of intentions 
have endeavored to achieve private success first with the 
high ambition that this may be followed by a career of pub- 
lic service. How rarely does it work! A day of public 
service and of real interest in the world of politics at the 
age of twenty-five is worth infinitely more to the community 
than a month of any old man’s leisure! 

Dean Vanderbilt throughout his talk made the point 
recently made by Justice Frankfurter, “Where the effort 
of disinterested and responsible understanding is made, 
there citizens are found, and where citizens are found re- 
sponsibility is squarely placed upon a stateman to explain, 
if need be to justify, the policy he proposes.” This effort 
should be made above all by professional men, who should 
be the leaders of society. The responsibility is not one they 
can delegate, and it is truly a professional responsibility. 

The final paper, by. Provost Smith, was the best of the 
formal presentations. Mr. Smith’s many challenging as- 
sertions would be difficult to summarize, but we may excerpt 
the following: “Students will get little preparation for deal- 
ing with experience if the primary mental exercise which 
education provides consists in reading, in listening to ex- 
positions, and in written and spoken discussions... . In gen- 
eral as in professional education it is clearly impossible to 
teach the student all he needs to know. In general as in 
professional education it is harmful to attempt to teach the 
student all the data and technique we can. Attempting 
maximum coverage ... is likely to result in shallowness... . 
Schools and courses . . . can be divided into those which 
develop the students’ mental stature and those which cramp 
their minds, on the single basis of whether the education 
they provide is focused upon the mastery of fundamental 
content useful in learning throughout life, or upon purvey- 
ing the maximum of immediate knowledge.” 

Provost Smith’s words are more proximately applicable 
to method and content, but implicit in them is a sense of 
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professional objectives, among which the continuation 
throughout life of the learning process is most important. 
Carried into mature life this learning process should in- 
terest itself not only in those matters which are specifically 
professional, but in everything which affects man in his 
complex role as a social creature, for all of which he is 
responsible. 

Such are some of the phrases and ideas which are still 
memorable many months after the Conference. The Con- 
ference was not intended to do more than stimulate thought 
and provide a forum for fruitful discussion. That function 
it completely fulfilled. That something was lacking was 
obvious. It was that sense of the Studiwm in which all 
learning has unity.. What was equally obvious was the at- 
tempt to capture this unity, perhaps for the first time in 

‘centuries under secular auspices. Credit is due to the con- 
structive imagination and educational statesmanship which 
managed to make of this small gathering what may be a 
milestone in the work of professional education. If “ideas 
have consequences,” this Conference was prolific of them, 
and their consequences will be considerable. 





THE CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
EDUCATION’ 


VERY REv. VINCENT J. FLYNN, Ph.D.? 


The theme of the First National Congress of Private 
Schools is indeed a large one—‘“‘The Important Place of the 
Private School in American Education.” As the printed 
program shows, it is quite possible to break down the sub- 
ject into a fairly large number of different sections, and to 
treat the question from several points of view. Some of 
these classifications necessarily overlap; for example, to- 
morrow evening, my friend, President Raymond F. McLain, 
of Transylvania College, will speak on “The Contribution 
of the Christian College to American Education” ; this after- 
noon, Admiral Sprague discussed the role of “Private 
Schools in the Naval Training Program.” It happens that 
my college belongs under both categories. However, I shall 
try to find it a place under my specific topic, “The Contri- 
bution of the Catholic Church to American Education.” 

Our country was founded by Christian men and women, 
as everybody knows. What more natural, then, than for the 
various churches to play a part in setting up the American 
school system? Actually, of course, at the beginning there 
was no such thing in this country as a school system. There 
were merely a number of schools set up by the various com- 
munities. Since these communities were usually made up 
of persons of the same religious faith, it was quite-to be 
expected that there should be an association between the 
school and the local church. 

Onto this scene came the Catholic Church in the colony 
of Maryland. There the Catholics, like their neighbors of 
the north and south, set up their schools. 

After a few years, however, the peoples of the different 
states mixed and mixed about, the pattern of society was so 


1 Address given before the First National Congress of Private Schools held under 
the auspices of the National Federation of Private School Associations at Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C., March 17-19, 1949. 

2 President, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Mirn. 
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changed that it seemed wise to our forefathers to supple- 
ment the church schools with a system of public schools. At 
the time it seemed that the differences between the sects 
were so fundamental, and that the inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity between children of different sects were 
so great, that no other course was possible. And so began 
the public school system. 


Meanwhile, the private schools kept on; most of them 
continued to grow and develop. The Catholic Church, as 
its membership increased, built up, at great expense to its 
people, a series of schools and colleges throughout the land. 
Today, the Church operates 8,077 grade schools, 2,111 high 
schools and 230 colleges at a cost of more than a million 
dollars per day. 

Why does the Catholic Church go to all this trouble and 
expense? Obviously, because she believes that a Christian 
education is the most precious gift a boy or girl may re- 
ceive. She has no quarrel with the tax-supported schools; 
but as the complete answer to the educational question, she 
finds them far from satisfactory. In spite of the great 
service which most of them perform, from the grades 
through the university and the professional schools, the 
Church has one serious criticism to make in their regard— 
they lack the element of religion. In spite of various 
attempts to remedy the situation, for the most part, we 
Americans have found no way of making our public schools 
religious. Perhaps we have not tried hard enough to solve 
the problem; perhaps some day we can work out a formula 
that will satisfy everyone and offend no one—not even the 
atheist; but the fact remains that so far we have not done 
so. Countries other than ours allocate public funds for 
denominational schools; our country does not do so. Even 
so, in addition to supporting public schools with taxes, 
Catholics prefer to set up their own private schools in order 
to give a religious training to their children. Other religious 
bodies do the same, in varying degrees. 

To explain this remarkable phenomenon we must review 
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the Christian philosophy of life, and show how the Chris- 
tian child is trained for life in a democratic country. 

First, a word about the nature of man. According to the 
catechism of Christian doctrine studied by the Catholic 
child, “man is a creature composed of body and soul made 
to the image and likeness of God.” What does this mean? 

Briefly, it means that man has a two-fold nature, ma- 

terial and spiritual. It means that without either element, 
man is not whole; that any view of man which disregards 
either his spiritual or his corporeal self is unsound. It 
‘means that when you speak of the welfare of man you are 
speaking of the welfare of a body which feels and grows 
and decays, which is ill or healthy, which is strong or weak; 
that you are speaking of an immaterial entity which neither 
grows nor decays, and never dies. It means that this body 
and this soul are united to form what is called a person. 

And when we say that man is made to the image and like- 
ness of God we are not merely speaking figuratively; we 
mean that man is like unto God in this, that he is formed 
to follow the law of God in this life, and to see Him face to 
face in the next, partaking of His divine life and sharing in 
His happiness. 

It follows, naturally, that man must love his Creator as 
the source of his being and of all being. It follows, also, 
that man must love his fellow man as a brother, having the 
same Father. This fact, and not any sentimental emotion- 
alism, is the true source of the idea of human brotherhood. 
And this fact is the source of the idea of the dignity of 
man. 

Consider this phrase a moment. Why has a man a status 
superior, in the common opinion of mankind, to that of a 
horse or a cow? Each has a biological organism which 
behaves much the same way. Each has a life-principle 
which, when it leaves the body, leaves that body lifeless, 
as we say, and subject to disintegration. 

The difference between a man and a beast, most men say, 
is in the nature of this life-principle. With the death of 
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the horse or the cow, the life-principle disappears. The 
animal has served its purpose in being useful to man. The 
situation is different when a man dies. He has not yet 
served his purpose as a man. That purpose was not to 
serve another man as an inferior, though corrupt men have 
often enslaved their fellows. That purpose was to give 
glory to God and to serve other men as equals and brothers. 
At death, man has fulfilled the second part of this purpose, 
if he has done his duty to his brethren. But he will con- 
tinue for all eternity to give glory to his Maker. 

Hence, man’s essential difference, according to the tradi- 
tional view of mankind, from the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air. Hence his so-called “dignity.” That is 
why we say that man has “rights.”’ That is why we say 
that even an unborn child has rights which cry out for 
respect. That is why the most ignorant, degraded savage 
must not be made the object of my contempt even though 
I be a doctor of philosophy. There is in this wretched 
creature a spark of the divine which I must not violate. An 
affront to him is an affront to his God and my God. 

Hence comes the Christian idea of a rightly-ordered 
society. Since all men are brothers, whatever promotes the 
common good is good. Whatever promotes the good of an 
individual or of a number of individuals at the expense of 
the good of the others is evil. It is as simple as that. 

This does not mean that it is practicable for every son 
of Adam to have precisely the same share in this world’s 
goods as the next. Such a state of affairs, however desir- 
able, is, for various reasons, impossible to achieve. But 
my statement does not mean that no one should suffer be- 
cause another has a superabundance of wealth. 

When we come to view the Christian idea of government, 
we find a political system which is designed to support and 
foster the Christian idea of life. Government we view as 
an agency to which the individual delegates certain rights 
and prerogatives, in the interest of the common good. I 
say to the State, “To you I give the power of collecting 
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taxes from me, and of exercising police-power over me.” 
I do this, joining with my fellow citizens who have the same 
aim, to promote the general good. 

A different philosophy of government has in recent years 
made much headway throughout the world. This philosophy 
holds not that the individual delegates authority to the gov- 
ernment, but that the government is supreme and grants 
“rights” to the individual insofar as it seems good to the 
State. This is the philosophy of totalitarianism—of fascism, 
of communism. 

Now totalitarianism, I submit, is totally opposed to de- 
mocracy ; the opposition is so obvious that I hate to mention 
it. But I do mention it because there are people in America 
today who are really advocating totalitarianism while they 
are shouting for democracy. They are the people who are 
saying that the very idea of having private schools is wrong; 
that they are divisive of our people; that they promote 
division in the ranks of Americans. Let us look at this 
line of reasoning. 

It is pointed out, for example, that in the city of St. Paul, 
we have a Methodist College, a Presbyterian College, a 
Baptist College, a Catholic college for men and one for 
women. Less than five miles away from the farthest of 
these colleges is the great University of Minnesota. Why 
all these different institutions? Would it not be more eco- 
nomical to merge them with the University? And would 
it not be better all around? 

The answer is that it would be more economical; but 
that it would not be better all around. Aside from the 
point that a small college may be better for a student than 
a large one, there is the all-important point that uniformity 
in education is not the way of democracy. In a democracy, 
normally, we glory in the freedom to be different, to dis- 
agree. Only in time of war, when our very existence is 
at stake, do we approach anything like uniformity of 
thought. Why, otherwise, should we allow communists— 
persons openly advocating the forcible overthrow of our 
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form of government—the courtesy of a trial for disloyalty? 
In a totalitarian state they would be immediately liquidated. 
The whole point of the Pilgrims’ coming to America is that 
they wished freedom, religious and political. And now cer- 
tain persons wish to make us fascists in the name of en- 
forcing freedom! It is all a bit confusing. 

Basically, of course, an attack on the private school is in 
large measure an attack on religion. And by religion I mean 
not only my religion, but the religion of every God-fearing 
man and woman, I mean the religion of faithful Jews as 
well as the religion of faithful Christians. I mean the.re- 
ligion of everyone who acknowledges a Supreme Being. 

The fact is that there are many persons in the world who 
hold the view that the notion of religion is simply an anti- 
quated superstition which we, in this enlightened age,. 
should scrap as soon as possible; that the notion of God is 
in the same category as the notion of the flatness of the 
earth and the existence of fairies. 

I shall not here quarrel with the right of men to hold 
such views. But I do say that if men do hold them, they 
have no right to use such phrases as “the dignity of man,” 
“the rights of man,” “the inviolability of the person,” and 
so forth. Without a religious basis, these phrases are mean- 
ingless, empty bits of jargon. My purpose here is not to 
quarrel with those who hold that religion is a fraud. But 
I do say that if they hold this view, men must cease taking 
issue with such thinkers as Hitler and Stalin. If there is 
no God, if man is a mere fortuitous collection of atoms, I 
have no very good reason for respecting him, for accord- 
ing him “rights,” for saying that he has a “dignity” which 
I must respect. I will exploit him, use his strength to serve 
my pleasure, and I shall be perfectly logical in doing so. An 
abstraction called the State will be my God. The good of 
the State, not of the individuals who compose it, will be 
my aim in political life; and the good of my particular 
State—not of any other State, not of any other portion of 
mankind. I will have none of this talk about one world. 
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To come back to the title of my paper, “The Contribu- 
tion of the Catholic Church to American Education,” apart 
entirely from the sums of money annually saved the Ameri- 
can taxpayer by the Catholic schools, there is the infinitely 
greater contribution of the Church’s share in keeping alive 
among her members the basic religious concepts which are 
the foundation of our freedom. 








